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him as a bluff, vital, and challenging personality, whose influence
upon those who knew him was both marked and lasting. \
I was one of the many thousands of young men whose political
and social views were greatly stimulated by Henry George's famous
book, Progress and Poverty', which, if measured by the breadth and
the depth of its influence on the thoughtful young workmen of the
eighties, must be considered as one of the greatest political docu-
ments of that generation. It made an instant and abiding im-
' pression upon my mind; I read it several times, but, although I
greatly admired it, I never gave to the theory of the single tax the
allegiance that entitled one to a place among the elect of that
somewhat assertive faith. The direct method of land nationali-
zation appeared to me to avoid some of the difficulties, theoretical
and practical, that the policy of the single tax involved. I found it
increasingly difficult, for instance, to decide what was the precise
boundary line between land which should be taxed, and capital
which would escape taxation. What, for instance, was a coal
mine? Was it capital, the land being limited to the shaft necessary
to reach the coal, or was it not merely capital but developed land ?
What, also, were canals, docks, and railways ? And if they were
capital, why should they be immune from taxation ? Why should
the landlord be taxed while other monopolies escaped? Never-
theless, the eloquence of the book, its brilliant and sustained
arguments, its refreshing moral enthusiasm, so unusual in economic
treatises, arrested the attention of the group of students with whom
I was associated, and they were in consequence induced to add
political economy to their subjects of study.
When, therefore, Henry George visited England in connection
with the propaganda which his book had stimulated, Mr. Anderson
and three or four friends, including myself, with more courage than
judgment, invited him to come and tell the good news to the people
of Nottingham. We engaged the large hall of the Mechanics'
Institution for the meeting, which we advertised by poster, hand-
bill, and newspaper notices: we used every available method of
publicity, and we awaited with assurance the packed hall of political
and economic students who, we felt certain, would wish to see and
hear the most discussed economist of the day. We should have
known better. George appeared on the platform to time, and gave
a most stimulating address to about two hundred and fifty people,
most of whom were our own personal friends. I then learned,
what experience has since confirmed, that the great British public